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Blindness  is  a calamity  so  overwhelming  that  when, 
as  sometimes  occurs,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  sight  is 
surely  and  inevitably  failing  and  that  its  complete  loss 
is  a question  of  weeks  or  months  only,  that  fact  brings 
with  it  special  decisions  and  responsibilities  for  the 
attending  physician,  for  the  friends,  and  for  the  patient 
himself. 

Sudden  blindness  carries  with  it  a mental  shock  that 
seems  to  paralyze  and  confuse  the  senses.  The  one  on 
whom  the  blow  has  fallen  is  so  terror  stricken  at  sud- 
denly finding  himself  lost  in  the  dark  that  he  is  unable 
to  adjust  himself  to  the  new  conditions  in  which  he  finds 
himself.  The  things  that  he  has  always  done  easily  and 
automatically  he  is  now  unwilling  to  attempt.  In  the 
loss  of  one  sense  all  of  the  senses  seem  to  be  confounded. 
He  fears  to  take  a step  forward  even  if  assured  that  the 
way  is  clear,  for  fear  of  plunging  into  some  pitfall 
hidden  in  the  darkness.  He  gropes  timidly  and  with 
tense  muscles.  He  tumbles  awkwardly  over  chairs  or 
precipitates  himself  into  the  too  obtrusive  furnishings 
of  the  house.  He  experiences  a degree  of  timidity  in 
undertaking  the  simplest  things  of  which  he  has  never 
had  occasion  to  think  before.  Unless  judiciously  aided 
at  this  time,  he  has  great  difficulty  in  finding  himself. 

Sometimes  he  never  fully  accomplishes  this,  always 
groping  about  with  the  air  of  uncertainty  so  character- 
istic of  the  blind  man. 

If,  therefore,  he  be  judiciously  and  sympathetically 
told  of  the  catastrophe  which  is  impending,  when  blind- 
ness threatens,  he  may  use  the  little  time  remaining  to 
him  in  preparing  himself  for  the  altered  conditions 
under  which  he  must  live,  and  to  which  he  must  adjust 
himself;  he  may  learn,  aided  by  the  imperfect  sight  still 
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left,  to  do  many  things  that  he  would  later  find  so  diffi- 
cult as  to  be  disheartening. 

' The  first  great  responsibility,  then,  rests  with  the 
doctor.  Shall  he  frankly  say  to  the  poor  sufferer, 
already  unnerved  from  anxiety,  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  hope,  and  that  the  little  remaining  light,  still  so  pre- 
cious, is  surely  to  be  taken  away  from  him?  This  is 
not  always  necessary,  neither  is  it  always  true.  If  the 
developing  blindness  is  but  one  phase  of  an  otherwise 
fatal  illness,  or  if  the  patient  be  old  and  feeble,  one 
whose  days  are  almost  spent,  or  if  the  passing  away  of 
the  sight  is  so  slow  that  the  length  of  time  which  it  may 
endure  cannot  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, it  will  be  wiser  and  better  to  tell  only  so  much 
of  the  truth  as  may  be  necessary,  leaving  the  question 
of  the  future  development  of  the  disease  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  course  of  events.  Under  such  conditions 
it  is  usually  better  not  to  name  the  disease,  but  to  speak 
of  it  in  the  terms  that  will  the  more  accurately  convey 
to  the  patient  the  actual  state  of  affairs  such  as  " a 
clouding  of  the  lens  of  the  eye”  rather  than  the  dreaded 
"cataract,”  which  may  be  interpreted  in  the  lost  eye  of 
an  operated  neighbor.  "Glaucoma”  may  seem  hopeless, 
but  a "hardening  of  the  eyeball”  still  leaves  the  possi- 
bility of  something  being  done.  Some  relative  or  near 
friend  should  be  informed  of  the  actual  condition,  how- 
ever, both  for  the  welfare  of  the  patient  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  doctor  himself.  But  when  the  blind- 
ness is  apparently  inevitable,  or  is  actually  present  as  a 
result  of  organic  changes  within  or  on  the  eye  itself, 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  sight  could  be  restored  by 
no  human  power,  it  is  then  the  patient’s  right  to  know 
as  it  is  the  duty  of  his  physician  to  tell  him,  honestly 
and  frankly,  but  as  gently  and  sympathetically  as  he 
would  break  the  news  of  any  other  great  calamity,  that 
the  sight  can  never  be  restored,  and  that  even  if  some 
little  vision  remains  the  time  has  come  when  he  must 
train  his  remaining  senses  to  replace  that  which  has 
been  lost. 

It  is  at.  such  a time  as  this  that  friends  may  prove  to 
be  of  great  value.  With  the  advent  of  bliffdness  is  apt 
to  come  great  depression  and  discouragement.  The  one 
so  stricken  has  in  all  probability  never  thought  much  of 
the  blind  or  their  possibilities,  and  with  the  loss  of  sight 
comes  the  feeling  that  all  has  been  lost.  This  sense  of 
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helplessness  and  of  hopelessness  is  often  the  more 
marked  in  those  who  have  been  most  active  and  vigorous 
in  the  affairs  of  life.  They  have  depended  heretofore' 
to  such  an  extent  on  their  eyes  in  carrying  them  through 
the  world  that  the  other  senses  have  been  neglected. 
They  have  gotten  up  in  the  morning  and  dressed  them- 
selves by  the  sense  of  sight ; they  have  eaten  their  meals 
by  the  sense  of  sight,  all  of  their  belongings  have  been 
arranged  and  their  places  are  known,  by  the  sense  of 
sight.  But  all  this  is  now  suddenly  changed.  Hitherto 
the  man  has  watched  the  floor,  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  doing  so,  that  he  might  not  misstep.  Now 
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Buffalo  Workshop  for  the  blind.  With  a little  help  in  choosing 
colors  these  blind  women  weave  beautiful  fabrics. 


he  must  determine  by  the  feeling  conveyed  to  his  feet, 
whether  the  surface  on  which  he  is  walking  is  smooth 
or  unequal,  whether  it  has  the  resonance  of  a floor,  the 
soft  touch  of  the  green  sward  or  the  uneven  roughness 
of  a gravel  walk.  He  must  learn  to  distinguish  by  the 
sensation  conveyed  to  him,  when  he  passes  out  of  a 
narrow  hallway  into  the  open  space  of  a larger  room. 
He  must  learn  to  see  with  his  fingers.  If  order  has  not 
been  the  law  of  his  life,  it  must  become  so.  Every 
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object  in  the  room  which  he  frequents  must  have  its 
place  and  must  be  kept  in  it.  The  confusion  of  arrange- 
ment possible  for  those  who  see  is  disastrous  for  the 
blind.  His  clothes  may  no  longer  be  hung  up  in  dis- 
orderly array.  Each  garment  must  be  kept  in  the  place 
in  which  it  belongs.  Ilis  collars  may  not  be  strewn  about 
his  bureau  drawer,  they  must  be  kept  in  a suitable 
receptacle.  He  must  know  the  color  and  quality  of  each 
cravat,  that  it  may  be  chosen  with  the  same  discrimina- 
tion which  he  has  formerly  employed.  He  must  be 
scrupulously  neat.  The  particles  of  food  or  other  sub- 
stances which  get  on  his  coat  or  vest  must  be  brushed 
away.  Careless  habits  are  easily  acquired,  they  are  hard 
to  overcome.  He  cannot  be  too  particular  about  his 
person ; even  greater  attention  than  has  been  usual  must 
be  given,  in  the  matter  of  his  baths,  the  care  of  his  hair 
and  beard,  of  his  teeth  and  of  his  nails.  Failing  himself 
to  see  these  little  but  important  indications  of  character, 
he  must  not  forget  that  others  will  not  fail  to  observe 
them. 

Of  first  importance  is  it  that  he  continue  actively 
engaged  in  the  world’s  work.  If  by  any  means  he  can 
still  follow  his  old  occupation  he  should  manage  to  do 
so.  A young  man  in  one  of  our  large  cities  who  has 
been  blind  since  boyhood,  conducts  successfully  a large 
store,  himself  doing  the  buying.  Another,  trained  as  a 
mechanic,  on  becoming  blind  turned  his  attention  to 
real  estate  and  his  negotiations  were  so  judiciously  con- 
ducted that  they  have  brought  him  a moderate  fortune. 
A banker,  who  lost  his  sight  at  forty,  doubled  his  fortune 
at  fifty.  A physician,  who  by  his  blindness  was  limited 
to  the  use  of  his  ears,  his  fingers  and  his  brain,  is  an 
eminent  consultant  in  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Nor  is  it 
always  those  who  have  the  advantages  of  an  education 
and  special  training  who  are  able  to  pluck  success  from 
apparent  defeat.  A great  strong  blind  coal  heaver, 
unable  to  care  for  his  family  was  eating  his  heart  out 
in  desperation  in  the  almshouse.  He  begged  piteously 
to  be  allowed  to  work.  Through  the  workshop  for  the 
blind  he  was  taught  the  trade  of  broom-making.  After 
three  months’  instruction  he  was  able  to  earn  enough  to 
support  himself,  and  since  then  for  the  past  five  ye'ars 
has  had  his  bread  made  sweet  by  independent  labor. 

Of  vital  importance  is  it  that  there  be  little  or  no 
break  made  by  the  blindness  in  the  continuity  of  one’s 
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life  work.  After  having  gotten  out  of  the  procession,  it 
is  so  hard  to  get  back  again  as  to  be  almost  impossible. 
If,  by  his  loss  of  sight,  the  old  familiar  work  is  denied 
him  it  should  be  promptly  replaced  by  something  which 
he  can  do.  Here  his  friends  must  come  to  his  aid,  put- 
ting him  in  touch  with  the  organizations  and  measures 
provided  for  the  help  and  comfort  of  such  as  he.  The 
man  facing  prospective  blindness  must  be  encouraged. 
Those  of  his  own  class  in  life  who  have  succeeded,  not- 
withstanding the  handicap  of  their  blindness,  will  prove 
to  be  his  best  teachers.  In  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 


Buffalo  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  Chair-caning  is  not  largely 
remunerative  but  it  is  infinitely  better  than  idleness. 


New  York  and  other  states,  blind  field  agents,  male  and 
female,  are  employed  to  travel  around  the  state  to  meet 
and  talk  with  the  blind  and  provide  them  as  far  as  possi- 
ble with  home  teaching.  The  women  are  instructed  in 
sewing  and  weaving.  Some  of  their  products  are 
extremely  beautiful  and  are  well  paid  for.  The  youths 
and  men  as  well  as  the  women  are  taught  such  industries 
as  may  be  successfully  conducted  without  the  aid  of 
sight.  The  schools  for  the  blind  provide  the  best  facil- 
ities for  the  training  of  blind  children,  and  in  many  of 
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them  are  teachers  for  adults  who  teach  the  various 
avocations  which  are  within  the  ability  of  the  blind  to 
acquire.  These  are  also  taught  in  the  various  workshops 
and  in  some  of  the  Homes  for  the  Blind.  Specific  infor- 
mation concerning  work  for  the  blind  can  also  be 
obtained  from  any  of  the  State  Commissions  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  several  are  in  existence  and  fully 
equipped.  Notable  among  these  are  those  of  Massachu- 
setts, situated  at  309  Ford  Building,  Boston,  the  secre- 
tary of  which  is  Miss  Lucy  Wright;  of  Ohio,  situated  at 
911  Franklin  Street,  Columbus,  whose  secretary  is  Mr. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  and  of  New  York,  at  105  W. 
40th  Street,  New  York  City,  of  which  Mr.  Clarence 
Abbott  is  secretary. 

Often  when  one  member  of  a family  is  blind  he  may 
supplement  his  necessities  by  borrowing  the  eyes  tem- 
porarily of  some  relative  or  friend  for  the  part  of  his 
work  of  which  he  is  incapable,  such  as  the  assorting  of 
the  colors  of  the  broom  straw,  or  of  the  wools  or  the  silks 
for  weaving.  Even  if  he  is  obliged  to  do  his  work  much 
more  slowly  than  he  would  if  he  could  see,  the  blind 
man  has  still  the  great  comfort  of  feeling  that  he  is  not 
wholly  useless.  He  is  doing  his  share  as  _far  as  con- 
ditions will  allow. 

Grown  men  and  women  are  taught  to  read  with  the 
fingers,  either  the  raised  lines  having  the  form  of  our 
English  letters  or  the  point  print  employed  by  the  blind 
throughout  the  world.  It  was  about  100  years  ago  that 
raised  point  print,  made  by  forcing  a stylus  in  tolerably 
thick  paper  so  as  to  produce  a small  mound  in  the  oppo- 
site side,  was  invented.  The  point,  it  was  found,  was 
more  readily  distinguished  by  the  finger  tip  than  was  a 
line  or  circle.  A French  teacher  by  the  name  of  Louis 
Braille,  in  the  school  for  blind  children  in  Paris,  devised 
a system  of  raised  point  print,  in  which  by  different 
arrangements  of  points  a very  large  combination  of 
forms  could  be  made  representing  the  Latin  letters, 
figures,  geometrical  signs  and  musical  notations;  this  is 
termed  the  Braille  Point  Print.  This  system  possesses 
the  advantage  that  the  tangible  combinations  of  points 
representing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  can  be  readily 
formed  by  the  blind  themselves  so  that  notes  can  be 
made  and  subsequently  read  bv  them  with  the  fingers. 
It  consists  of  raised  dots  occupying  varying  positions  in 
a vertical  coll  of  six  spaces.  Stereotyped  plates  can  be 


AMERICAN  BRAILLE. 


To  write  on  a Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ; to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  ^ • I ^ of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  r,*2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 
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To  capitalize  a letter  prefix  to  it  points  3 and  6 ( . . ) • 
MARKS  OF  PUNCTUATION. 

- ( ) ’ 


• • • • • • 


• • • • 


The  apostrophe  is  point  4.  The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5 and  6. 


When  two  or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the  capital  sign  occur 
together,  the  space  which  separates  words  may  be  omitted  ; the  period 
which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 

for  the  next , thus,  • F.  R.  S. 

• • ••  • • • •• 


NUMERALS 


When  alone  or  in  combination  the  following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  sign^  • become  numbers. 
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• • • • • • • 
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made  from  sheets  so  prepared  from  which  books  are 
printed.  This  is  the  form  of  print  used  in  all  of  the 
European  schools  for  the  blind,  and,  slightly  modified, 
by  most  of  those  in  America.  Another  form  of  point 
print  is  also  in  use  in  which  dots,  in  place  of  being 
formed  in  vertical  groups  of  six  spaces,  are  formed  in 
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lateral  groups  of  four,  six  or  even  eight  spaces.  This 
latter  has  been  termed  the  New  York  Point,  and  is  also 
in  use.  An  ample  bibliography  has  been  published  in 
American  Braille,  and  it  is  possible  to  borrow  practically 
all  of  the  classical  literature  and  many  modern  books  in 
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this  form  of  tangible  point  by  application  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston,  Mass.  All  of  the  state  schools  for  the  blind  are 
supplied  with  point  print  literature,  both  in  that  of  the 
Xew  York  and  American  Braille,  through  the  Publish- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

It  is  often  extremely  difficult  for  those  in  middle  life 
or  older  to  acquire  the  delicacy  of  touch  necessitated  for 
the  reading  of  point  print.  The  Moon  alphabet  devised 
by  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  Moon,  which  consists  of  raised 
forms  similar  to  those  of  our  ordinary  Latin  letters,  is 


Buffalo  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  All  of  these  broom-makers  are 
without  sight,  they  still  retain  their  independence  and  their  interest 
in  life. 

often  a great  joy  to  those  who  otherwise  would  be  cut  off 
from  all  literature  by  reason  of  their  loss  of  sight,  in 
their  discovering  that  they  can  readily  follow  these 
embossed  letters  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  literature 
of  the  world.  Under  the  direction  of  the  late  Dr.  Bobert 
Moon  of  Philadelphia,  the  devoted  secretary  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Plome  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind,  embossed  books  are  loaned  to 
blind  readers  throughout  the  United  States.  The  liter- 
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ature  includes  the  Scriptures,  works  of  well-known  poets 
and  many  of  the  best-known  authors.  The  Free  Lending 
Library  in  conjunction  with  home  teaching  in  Philadel- 
phia has  led  to  the  establishment  of  departments  for 
blind  readers  in  many  of  the  libraries  throughout  the 
United  States. 

To  those  who  have  acquired  the  ability  of  reading  the 
point  print,  the  Ziegler  Magazine  brings'  the  current 
literature  of  the  day.  This  magazine  was  founded  in 
1907  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Ziegler  of  New  York  City.  About 
8,000  copies  are  printed  each  month,  at  a cost  of  about 
$20,000  a year.  It  is  sent  free  to  any  blind  person  who 
' can  read,  on  application  to  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine for  the  Blind,  306  W.  53d  Street,  New  York.  Two 
editions  are  printed,  one  in  New  York  point  and  one  in 
American  Braille.  It  contains  much  the  same  material 
as  that  found  in  the  magazines  of  the  day,  including 
comments  on  current  items,  which  is  a very  popular 
feature.  A helpful  department  is  entitled  “Experiences 
and  Suggestions  for  Success.”  Goods  made  by  blind 
people  anywhere  in  the  United  States  can  be  sent  to  the 
Ziegler  Magazine,  which,  through  arrangements  with  the 
R.  H.  Macy  & Co.  store  in  New  York  City,  disposes  of 
these  articles  with  no  commission  charged  for  the  sale. 
A similar  plan  is  carried  out  bv  Rothschild  & Co.  of 
Chicago,  111. 

Through  a federal  provision,  books  in  raised  type  for 
the  blind  are  transmitted  from  libraries  through  the 
United  States  mail  free  of  charge.  A special  return  tag 
comes  with  the  book,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  this 
be  attached  to  the  book  and  deposited  in  the  nearest 
mail  box  to  have  it  returned  to  its  destination.  A very 
excellent  library  of  raised  point  books  is  maintained  at 
the  Congressional  Library,  1729  H.  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Miss  Etta  Joslyn  Griffin  is  director  of 
the  department  for  the  blind.  Sympathetic  friends 
from  time  to  time  read  aloud  to  the  blind  who  gather 
there  to  hear  them. 

The  only  important  special  magazine  for  the  blind 
published  in  black  print  in  this  country  is  edited  by 
Mr.  Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  is 
entitled  “The  Outlook  for  the  Blind.”  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1907  by  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  the 
Blind,  but  subsequently  came  under  Mr.  Campbell’s 
editorship  and  has  since  been  very  ablv  managed  by 
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him.  The  purpose  of  the  magazine  is  to  make  it  a 
medium  of  exchange  for  all  workers  for  the  blind,  and 
its  pages  are  open  for  the  discussion  of  all  subjects 
having  a bearing  on  or  reference  to  their  work.  Recently 
an  advisory  board  has  been  added,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  state  schools  and  institutions  for  the  blind. 
Magazines  of  a similar  nature  are  published  in  Great 
Britain  and  Trance. 

The  amusements  of  the  blind  must  not  be  neglected. 
It  is  depressing  to  live  in  a night  that  has  no  morning. 
It  is  frequently  easy  for  friends  to  bring  much  cheer 
into  such  lives  with  little  effort.  The  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  118  E.  59th  Street,  New  York 


Some  pax-lor  games  fox-  the  blind  ; from  the  New  York  Association 

for  the  Blind 


City,  whose  secretary  is  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  which  has 
already  accomplished  so  much  in  making  the  lives  of  the 
blind  happier  and  more  useful,  had  as  its  initiative  the 
establishment  of  a ticket  bureau,  to  which  those  having 
tickets  for  concerts  and  lectures  which  they  were  unable 
to  attend  were  asked  to  send  them  for  distribution  to  the 
poor  blind  to  whom  such  opportunities  were  rare.  Such 
bureaus  are  easily  conducted  and  give  much  pleasure  at 
little  cost.  Playing-cards  are  made  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  having  on  one  corner  raised  marks  indicating 
their  value.  They  also  have  special  forms  of  games. 
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such  as  chess,  dice,  dominoes,  mechanical  puzzles  and 
other  objects  of  interest  and  instruction. 

An  educated  and  trained  man  or  woman  ought  to  be 
able  to  continue  the  use  of  the  stylographic  pen  or  the 
pencil  even  after  the  sight  has  gone,  bv  having  a special 
writing  board  along  the  margins  of  which  is  affixed  a 
wire  so  that  the  limits  of  the  paper  can  be  recognized 
and  across  which  is  stretched  a wire  which  can  be 
lowered  as  each  line  is  finished.  If  this  cross-wire  be 
notched  at  half-inch  intervals  the  position  on  the  fixed 
page  is  easily  recognized,  and  the  last  notch  will  indi- 
cate, as  the  bell  on  the  typewriter,  that  the  edges  is 
being  reached.  For  those  less  skilled  a board  having 
grooved  lines  on  it  guides  the  pench  ~nd  makes  it  -quite 
possible  to  write  legibly  without  seeing  the  paper. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  correspondence  for 
the  blind  is  by  all  means  the  typewriter.  Its  use  is 
easily  acquired  and  no  special  appliances  are  necessary. 
It  can  be  used  by  means  of  the  touch  system  without  the 
necessity  of  sight.  Many  blind  typists  are  as  expert  and 
as  accurate  as  those  who  see.  A system  of  stenography 
has  also  been  devised  for  the  blind  in  which  raised  notes 
can  rapidly  be  taken  and  these  as  rapidly  transcribed  by 
the  typist. 

A watch  has  been  invented  for  the  blind,  or  those  who 
wish  to  tell  time  in  the  dark.  It  is  equally  serviceable 
for  night  watchmen,  policemen  and  others  who  find  it 
an  advantage  to  tell  the  time  without  a light.  The 
hours  are  represented  by  twelve  movable  metal  dots. 
Each  dot  disappears  as  its  hour  is  reached.  This  neces- 
sitates only  the  use  of  a minute  hand.  The  four  pegs 
placed  at  the  quarters  enable  a quicker  reading  of  the 
time.  The  agent  for  this  watch  is  Mr.  Clarence  B. 
Mudge,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  For  the 
intelligent  blind  man,  however,  no  such  device  is  usually 
necessary.  He  uses  the  ordinary  watch  from  which  the 
crystal  has  been  removed,  and  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  location  of  the  hours  he  is  usually  able  by  touching 
the  minute  hand  with  the  finger,  to  determine  the  time 
with  great  accuracy.  Much  more  expensive  watches  are 
made  which  ring  the  minutes,  quarter  and  half  hours, 
and  hours. 

When  special  teachers  for  the  blind  are  required, 
addresses  can  probably  always  be  secured  through  the 
superiniendent  of  the  nearest  state  school. 
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INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala. 

School  for  the  Negro  Deaf  Mutes  and  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala. 
School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Ga. 

Institution  for  Blind,  Gooding,  Ida. 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Institution  for  the  Blirtd,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Md. 

School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf  Mutes,  Overlea,  Md. 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass. 

School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 

School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Jackson,  Miss. 

School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex. 

State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  Bathgate,  N.  D. 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Fort  Gibson,  Okla. 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Ore. 

Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  Cedar  Springs,  S.  C. 

School  for  the  Blind,  Gary,  S.  D. 

School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Tex. 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Colored  Youth. 
Austin,  Tex. 

University  of  Utah  (Department  for  Blind),  Ogden,  Utah. 
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Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
Blind,  Staunton,  Va. 

School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  Children,  Newport  News, 
Va. 

School  for  the  Defective  Youth,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wis. 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  OTHER  THAN 
SCHOOLS,  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Industrial  Home  of  Mechanical  Trades  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Connecticut  Institute  and  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
334  and  336  Wethersfield  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Washington  Home  for  the  Blind,  915  E Street,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  corner  Nineteenth 
and  Marshall  Streets,  Chicago,  111. 

Indiana  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Men,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  66  Fort  Avenue,  Roxbury. 
Mass. 

Workshops  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Industrial  Home  and  School  for  the  Blind,  Portland,  Me. 

Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Blind  Girls’  Home,  1214  North  Garrison  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

St.  Joseph’s  Home  for  the  Blind,  Pavonia  Avenue.  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Destitute  Blind,  Amster- 
dam Avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Street,  New  York 
City. 

St.  Joseph’s  Blind  Asylum,  Mt.  Loretto,  Prince’s  Bay, 
Staten  Island,  New  York  City. 

Church  Home  for  the  Blind,  550  Washington  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  512  Gates  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind,  4S9  Ellicott  Street 
Puffalo,  N.  Y. 

SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  105  West 
Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Clarence  M.  Abbott, 
Secretary. 

Ohio  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  223  Fulton  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 
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New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Monmouth, 
N.  Y.  Lydia  Y.  Hayes. 

Delaware  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  305-307  West 
Eighth  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  Mr.  C.  V.  Van  Trump. 

Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Massachusetts  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  309  Ford 
Building,  Boston,  Mass.  Miss  Lucy  Wright,  Secretary. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  118  East  Fifty-Ninth 
Street,  New  York  City.  Miss  Winifred  Holt. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Hugh  Arthur. 

Indiana  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

San  Francisco  Association  for  the  Blind,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Louisville  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Frankfort  and  Williams 
Streets,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Kentucky  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  722 
West  Main  Street,  Louisville,  Ky.  Miss  Linda  Neville, 
Ex-Secretary. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Palmer. 

The  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  »tlie  Blind, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind,  Room  609  Metropolitan 
Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Miss  C.  W.  Bates,  Secretary. 

Cincinnati  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Charles  F.  Kuhn,  Manager. 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society,  617  Witherspoon 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon. 

Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men.  George  W. 
Hunt. 

The  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind,  6713  Wood- 
land Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Isabel  W.  Kennedy. 

Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind,  Montreal,  Que.  Philip 
E.  Layton. 

Iowa  Home  for  Sightless  Women,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Adelia 
M.  Hoyt. 

Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Saginaw, 
West  Side,  Mich.  A.  M.  Shotwell. 

Dayton  Association  for  the  Blind,  Dayton,  Ohio.  H.  E 
Parrott,  Secretary. 

Ontario  Association  for  the  Blind,  Ottawa,  Ont.  L.  Cul- 
brandsen,  Secretary. 

Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  Boston,  Mass.  Jane  A. 
Russell,  Superintendent. 

Brooklyn  Blind  Babies’  Home,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Cynthia 
M.  Tregear,  Superintendent. 
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Prepatations  for  the  oncoming  of 
blindness. 


Date  Due 

Conservation  of  Vision  Pamphlets 


The  following  pamphlets,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Conservation 
of  Vision  and  issued  by  the  Council  on  Health  and  Public  Instruction  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  form  a series  of  popular  articles  on  the 
care  and  preservation  of  good  eyesight. 

Pamphlet  I. — Schoolchildren’s  Eyes,  by  Dr.  Frank  Allport,  Chicago. 
Pamphlet  II. — Industrial  and  Household  Accidents  to  the  Eye,  by  Dr. 
Harold  Gifford,  Omaha. 

Pamphlet  III. — Wearing  Glasses,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Lancaster,  Boston. 
Pamphlet  IV. — The  Relation  of  Illumination  to  Visual  Efficiency,  by 
Dr.  Ellice  M.  Alger,  New  York. 

Pamphlet  V. — Trachoma  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Stucky, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Pamphlet  VI. — Auto-Intoxication  and  the  Eye,  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Bruns, 
New  Orleans. 

Pamphlet  VII. — Eye-Strain,  by  Dr.  Hiram  Woods,  Baltimore. 

Pamphlet  VIII. — Lenses  and  Refraction,  by  Dr.  Frank  Allport,  Chicago. 
Pamphlet  IX. — The  Eye  and  Its  Functions,  by  Dr.  Frank  Allport, 
Chicago. 

Pamphlet  X. — Care  of  the  Eyes,  by  Dr.  Frank  Allport,  Chicago. 
Pamphlet  XI. — Infant  Blindness,  or  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  by  Dr. 
F.  Park  Lewis,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Pamphlet  XII. — Ordinary  Eye  Diseases,  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Dean,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa. 

Pamphlet  XIII. — Usual  and  Unusual  Eye  Accidents,  by  Dr.  E.  C. 
Ellett,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Pamphlet  XIV. — The  Eyes  of  Transportation  Employees,  by  Dr.  J.  J. 
Carroll,  Baltimore. 

Pamphlet  XV. — Ocular  Hygiene  in  Schools,  by  Dr.  S.  D.  Risley,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Pamphlet  XVI. — Whisky,  Tobacco  and  Drugs  and  the  Eye,  by  Dr. 
Edward  Jackson,  Denver. 

Pamphlet  XVII. — The  Oculist  and  the  Optician,  by  Dr.  Edward  Jackson, 
Denver. 

Pamphlet  XVIII. — Preparation  for  Blindness,  by  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis, 
Buffalo. 

Pamphlet  XIX. — What  to  Do  for  Blind  Children,  by  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis, 
Buffalo. 

Pamphlet  XX. — Blindness  from  Wood  Alcohol,  by  Dr.  Casey  Wood, 
Chicago. 

This  series  is  now  ready;  others  will  be  added  later. 


Single  pamphlets  

Series  of  20  pamphlets 

5 Copies  

All  sent  post-paid. 


Prices 


$0.05 

.80 

.25 


10  Copies  $0.45 

25  Copies  1.00 

50  Copies  1.80 

100  Copies  3.50 


Assorted  as  desired. 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 


S35  North  Dearborn  Street 


Chicago,  Illinois 


